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ABSTRACT 



This report presents a composite picture of the experiences 
and patterns of change exhibited by six Colorado high schools after 
implementing the nine itemized principles of the Coalition of Essential 
Schools, as espoused by Theodore Sizer in "Horace's Compromise." The nine 
principles are: intellectual focus, simple goals, universal goals, 
personalization, student-as-worker , diploma by exhibition, tone, staff, and 
budget. By using a variety of traditional and nontraditional performance 
indicators, each school underwent two independent reviews; one during the 
initial year, 1992-93, established a baseline, and the second, during 
1995-96, provided a year-by-year analysis of the intervening years. A 
three-way partnership, known as Re: Learning, helps schools in 12 states 
redesign their teaching, learning, and administrative strategies in 
accordance with Coalition principles. In this partnership the Coalition of 
Essential Schools, based at Brown University, along with the Education 
Commission of the States, based in Denver, and the school's own state 
department of education work together to help foster school -level innovation 
and improvement. Section 1 briefly describes the six Colorado Re: Learning 
schools. Sections 2 through 4 examine the approaches taken by these schools 
and the changes brought about by their Re: Learning experiences. Section 5 
looks at statewide and local efforts that support Re: Learning schools. 

Section 6 provides a look at the course of reform at the six schools. 

Finally, section 7 contains perspectives from the principals and coordinators 
regarding what they learned from the programs and how their commitments for 
the future have been affected. (RIB) 
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iNTRODUaiON 

A group of high school students meets on the first day of school. 
Their task is very clear - they must identify a product that will be their 
learning focus for the semester. They must set meaningful and realistic 
goals for their course of study and present the proposal to teachers for 
review. (Student-as-Planner) 

The group decides to design and produce a video to inform the 
public about environmental problems in the region. Now that they 
have decided what the end result will be, they consider these questions: 
What skills and knowledge do we need to accomplish this task? What 
resources are available to us? What timeline will we need to complete 
this project on schedule? (Student-as-Manager) 

The students are excited about the project and can't wait to get 
started. One is already on the phone requesting some background 
information from the Environmental Protection Agency. Another 
suggests developing a plan to market the video to environmental 
groups, local government agencies and citizen groups and using the 
money earned to contribute to environmental cleanup or remediation 
efforts. They will be meeting the next day with their community 
coaches (citizens and business leaders) to discuss these ideas. (Student- 
as-Entrepreneur) 

After reviewing the students' plan, the English, science, social 
studies, math and fine arts teachers get together to coordinate 
instruction in a way that will support the students' learning goals. The 
teachers set these overall criteria: in the course of the project, students 
must build positive relationships among people, produce something 
tangible and of value, and demonstrate the new skills and knowledge 
they have gained. Teachers and students will work together to connect 
project goals to the new district standards and assessments. (Teacher-as- 
Coach) 

The above description is an example of the type of dynamic and 
meaningful learning situation that six Colorado high schools are 
seeking to achieve. This report presents a composite picture of the 
experiences of these schools, each of which received funding from the 
Gates Family Foimdation to implement the nine common principles 
of the Coalition of Essential Schools. The report covers the time period 
from the 1992-93 school year through the 1995-96 school year. 

The Coalition principles are based on a philosophy of education that 
sets helping students learn to use their minds well as the highest 
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priority of schooling, and emphasizes the importance of giving 
students and teachers room to work and learn in their own appropriate 
ways. 

For Coalition schools, the challenge is to rethink every aspect of 
themselves in light of these priorities. They are expected to clearly 
define, for example, what it is that students - all students — should 
know and be able to do in order to leave school well-prepared for 
living, working, and learning in a changing world. They are expected to 
simplify, strengthen, and integrate the curriculum; change the way 
classes are structured and scheduled; revise grading and assessment 
practices; and work to create classroom environments that place 
students in the role of inquiring scholar, active learner, and hard 
worker. And, finally, they are expected to find a way to give teachers 
more collective plarming time, smaller class loads, and expanded 
opportunities to learn new approaches and skills. 

In Colorado and 11 other states, the efforts of individual schools to 
implement these principles are supported by a three-way partnership 
known as Re:Leaming. In this partnership within each state, the 
Coalition of Essential Schools, based at Brown University, works with 
schools to help them redesign their teaching and learning strategies 
around the nine common principles. The other two partners - the 
Education Commission of the States (a nonprofit interstate compact 
based in Denver) and the state department of education - work 
together to rethink and redesign administrative structures, supports, 
regulations, and other major features of the education system in order 
to create a climate more hospitable to school-level innovation and 
improvement. 

Re:Leaming does not put forth or promote one-size-fits-all 
formulas or finished models of the perfectly redesigned school. Rather, 
it relies on each school to develop a plan - evolving from the 
combined efforts of teachers, administrators, students, parents, and 
commimity members - appropriate to its xmique setting, needs, and 
circumstances. For a school to participate in Re:Leaming, the entire 
staff typically votes on whether it is interested in being involved. Each 
teacher agrees to take an active role in reform or, if not, to at least 
refrain from sabotaging the effort. 

Colorado joined the national Re:Learning network in 1991, 
supported by a $720,000 grant from the Gates Family Foxmdation to 
redesign the education system around the Coalition principles at both 
the state and local levels.^ Within the six schools, most of the grant 
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money was used for teacher/ administrator professional development, 
training, and planning time. 

In 1992, the first four Colorado schools that joined Re:Leaming 
made a commitment to document and evaluate the process of change 
at their schools over a four-year period.^ Each school agreed to undergo 
two independent reviews, one during its initial year to gather baseline 
iitformation and the other in the 1995-96 school year; to compile and 
analyze, year by year, a variety of traditional and non-traditional 
performance indicators; and to participate in the drafting and review of 
a final documentation report. The independent documentation team 
that visited the schools used questionnaires, classroom observations, 
and one-on-one interviews with teachers, admirustrators, 
policymakers, students, and parents to gather information about the 
process of change at each of the schools. This information was used to 
help interpret the yearly data gathered by the schools. 

The following document represents a synthesis of the patterns of 
change found in the four schools, as well as the two additional schools 
that joined Colorado Re:Leaming in 1993. This report, intended for 
professional educators, is complemented by a shorter report for the 
general public. This report supplements four school reports, each of 
which describes changes that occurred in one of the first four Colorado 
schools to participate in Re:Leaming. 

Section I of this report provides a brief description of the six 
Colorado Re:Leaming schools. Sections II, III and IV offer a detailed 
look at the approach these schools have taken to reform, and the extent 
and impact of the changes that have occurred as a result of their 
experience with Re:Leaming. Section V considers the Re:Leaming 
work done at the state and district levels to support the schools. Section 
VI provides some reflections on the course of reform at the six schools. 
Section VII contains a perspective from the principals and Re:Leaming 
coordinators about what they learned through these efforts to 
implement the nine common principles and statements concerning 
their commitments for the future. 
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Section I 

A Look at the Colorado 
Re:Learning Schools 

At the end of the 1995-96 school year, the six Colorado high schools 
participating in the Re:Learning initiative were in varying stages of 
reform and facing different challenges. Below are brief descriptions of 
the six schools. 

School #1. This school, with a student population of 1,100 and a 
teaching staff of 60, is located in a large, sparsely populated area 
surrounding a medium-sized Colorado city. The school imdertook 
reform by focusing on the Coalition philosophy and providing broad- 
based professional development for ^e staff. As a result, many teachers 
are implementing the Coalition principles in their classrooms, and 
some of them have worked together to develop a "school-within-a- 
school." Recently, however, the election of new school board members 
resulted in a challenge to the district's philosophy, prompting the 
departure of several key administrators and leaving the future course 
of reform at the school uncertain. 

School #2. Located in a rich agricultural area, this school has a 
teaching staff of 44 and a student population of 580, roughly half of 
whom are Hispanic. When the school began Re:Leaming, the staff 
engaged in major struggles over philosophy and decision making, 
limiting the energy they had for reform. After the establishment of a 
workable decision-making process, one group of teachers was able to 
turn its attention to restructuring efforts, including integrating 
curriculum and setting up teaching teams. While progress has been 
made in these and other areas, the staff remains divided into two 
factions - one that continues to support reform, and one that is 
disillusioned with it or resistant to it. 

School #3. Located in a predominantly blue-collar suburb of 
Denver, this school has slightly more than 1,000 students and a 
teaching staff of 55. The first two years of reform were marked by an 
increasing sense of energy and purpose, under the leadership of a 
principal who was strongly supportive of Re:Leaming. When this 
principal left to take a job in another district, the change in leadership 
and power struggles between the staff and school and district 
administration plunged the school into a period of confusion. Despite 
these dynamics, considerable change has occurred - albeit in somewhat 
isolated pockets - at the classroom level. With many issues still 
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unresolved, this school has a new principal and the district a new 
superintendent for the 1996-97 school year. 

School #4. This school is located in a small mountain town in 
Colorado. A teaching staff of 25 serves a student population of 440. The 
Coalition principles provided a substantial framework for change at 
this school, but after three years of Re:Leaming, the staff decided to take 
a more independent approach to reform and declined further 
Re:Leaming funding. The school worked to establish shared decision 
making, focused on high standards for students, and expanded 
strategies to help students achieve these standards. The staff continues 
to refine new methods and to tailor reform to school and student 
needs; rising enrollment creates new challenges. 

School #5. Located in a Denver suburb, this school opened as a new 
school eight years ago. At the time, the staff was hired based on a 
shared philosophy tihat is compatible with the Coalition approach. The 
staff spent several years discussing the Coalition principles before 
opting to join Re:Learning. A new principal was hired recently who 
has beliefs that mesh closely with the staff's. Currently, the school has a 
teaching staff of 130 and a student enrollment of around 2,000. The 
school has core teams and an integrated curriculum in place for two 
grade levels with plans to expand the teams, although some teachers 
do not support this format. 

School #6. Located in a small commimity on Colorado's Western 
Slope, this school has 28 teachers land a student enrollment of 370. 
Before joining the Coalition, some of the staff had experimented with 
content integration and block scheduling. Overall, the school takes an 
independent approach to reform and uses the Coalition as one of many 
sources for ideas. As part of a move toward shared decision making, 
staff members recently participated in hiring a new principal who has a 
Coalition background. Several factors lend imcertainty to the future - a 
superintendent who plans to retire soon, a budget crisis, multiple 
changes in the teaching staff, and growth in student enrollment. 

What can we learn about school reform from the experience of 
these six schools? First, we must develop a clearer understanding of the 
common direction they are pursuing. 
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Section II 

The Approach to Reform 

The six Colorado ReiLeaming schools chose to use a Coalition 
approach to reform-one that allowed them to comprehensively 
rethink and redesign themselves around a defined set of principles for 
teaching and learning. Each school has operationalized the principles 

in its own way to improve 
student learning. 

By joining ReiLeaming, 
schools agree to carry out a 
rigorous course of self-study. 
Teachers and administrators 
are expected to meet regularly 
to discuss the Coalition 
principles, to explore how 
they might be used to 
improve teaching and learning, and to plan the changes needed to 
make improvements. They are to develop a consensus between staff 
and commimity and then implement agreed-upon changes. The 
principles focus their efforts on making the educational program more 
rigorous, requiring all students to engage in active, in-depth learning 
and to demonstrate the quality and breadth of their learning. The 
principles push teachers to forge a more personalized relationship with 
students and to actively promote a tone of decency and respect 
throughout the school. The whole is driven by a vision of improved 
learning for all students. 

What are the Coalition principles? 

* Schools that join ReiLeaming agree to redesign their teaching and 

learning strategies - and the organizational structures that support 
them - in keeping with the nine common principles first espoused by 
Coalition of Essential Schools' chairman Theodore Sizer in his 1984 
book Horace's Compromise. The principles are: 

Intellectual Focus. The school should focus on helping students 
learn to use their minds well. 

Simple Goals. Each student should master a limited number of 
essential skills and areas of knowledge. 

Universal Goals. The school's goals should apply to all students, 
although the means to the goals will vary. 



"The cornmiinity: and teachers are demanding 
■ m^;^r a/1;; want kids, 

epmirig out of schocd^^ th^ihinimak 
.amp.Mnts , 

sfhdM wifi d^ (Mfi get :out of it. 

, -^Teacher 
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V^df is a Cbdhfiort' S^ 

Teacher: "'A Coalition school is a 
s^ooT where c^- leaifi at a 

reasonable pace, demonstrate skills they 
have^and apply them. A Coition 
^school gives students a purpose for their 
learning." 

Admiri^trato^ "In a Coalition 
schbdi; you'd see students Sctiwly 
involved, const^tly seeking out 
information. There \yoiild be; _ > 
conversations in the: hall focused on 
spaiiidilar topics. There wovdd be an 
enviTohineht of open autonomy. Each 
teadier: wbidd^^^^^ extremely flexible in 
how students meet the stand^ds for a 
course. You'd see content plus 
application." 

Adiriinistratpr: "A Coalition school 
is a smaU school witii pe^^^ who have 
a common vision of good khboling and 
who take a constructivist approach. 
Teachers work in teams and are 
responsible for the whole picture as well 
as their own discipline. A Cocilition 
school is a school tied tightly to the 
cornrniinity . . . and, is focused on higher- 
qucility student learning." 

Teacher: "A Coalition school is a 
quality place for learning where 
decisions are student-centered, where 
learning is meaningful to students and 
opens doors for them, and where there is 
a professional coininuruty that supports 
faculty growth." 



Personalization. Teaching and learning 
should be personalized to the maximum 
extent feasible. Decisions about 
curriculum, allocation of time, and choice 
of teaching materials must rest with the 
school's principal and staff. 

Student-as-Worker. The governing 
metaphor of the school should be student- 
as-worker, with teachers taking the role of 
coach, provoking students to learn how to 
learn and thus how to teach themselves. 

Diploma by Exhibition. The diploma 
should be awarded upon a successful final 
demonstration of mastery - an exhibition 
- of the central skills and knowledge of the 
school’s program. 

Tone. The tone of the school should 
explicitly stress values of trust and of 
decency. Parents should be treated as 
collaborators. 

Staff. The principal and teachers should 
see themselves as generalists first (teachers 
and scholars in general education) and 
specialists second (experts in a particular 
discipline). 

Budget. Budgets should support a 
student load of 80/1, time for collective 
planning, competitive salaries, and a per- 
pupil cost no more than 10% above that of 
traditional schools. 



^ Why did the six Colorado schools adopt RerLeaming as a way 
• to reform? 

In each case, the Colorado schools that joined RerLeaming were 
interested in making fundamental changes and improvements in the 
teaching and learning environment. Teachers had begun to realize that 
the traditional approach used in most schools works for some types of 
learning, but not for all types. They wanted to find the best ways to 
challenge students to think, apply their knowledge, and deal with 
complex problems - essential skills in today's world. Teachers wanted 
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to find ways to make learning more interesting and relevant to the 
situations faced by their students. 

The schools appear to have initially chosen RerLeaming because it 
is a flexible approach to reform, and the primary focus is on teaching 
and learning. The Coalition principles help schools simultaneously 
develop greater intellectual focus and a "sense of commumty." 
Re:Leaming does not promote a rigid set of methods, but rather is a 
general philosophy that each school and commimity can tailor to its 
needs. Although most of the schools joined the Coalition primarily to 
improve teaching and learning, several schools came aboard with a 
mixed agenda. Some people thought they could solve leadership, 
administrative, and decision-making problems through RerLeaming. 
For example, at one school, administrators wanted teachers to focus on 
making changes in the classroom, while some of the teachers were 
more interested in gaining decision-making power. In some cases, 
differing agendas spawned conflict and controversy. 

Several of the schools used the Coalition principles to jump-start 
the process of change; others used them to add greater shape and focus 
to reform efforts already under way. As the schools progressed, they 
broadened their view to incorporate other resources and ideas outside 
of RerLeaming that were congruent with the Coalition principles. 

As members of RerLeaming, the schools became part of established 
state and national networks that allowed them to make connections 
with other Coalition schools across the coimtry. 

What does reform look like? 

Since the ultimate purpose of the reform is to improve student 
learning, a good place to get an idea of what reform looks like is in the 
classroom. Here are some snapshotsr 

Class 1. In a US Government class, a small group of students are 
conducting a mock session of a Senate subcommittee meeting. They are 
debating the merits and weaknesses of an imaginary bill and making 
recommendations for revision. 

Class 2. Students are writing short responses to a quote the English 
teacher has put on the board. Several volimteer to read their journal 
entries out loud. Their words are dramatic, poetic, and compelling in a 
way that gives depth and personal meaning to the subject at hand. 

Class 3. Sitting at the front of the classroom are five full-sized 
dununies, each holding a briefcase. Students are promoting these 
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"candidates" for political office and they must present all the 
information they have compiled in the briefcases about taxes, foreign 
policy, gim control, and other campaign issues. 

Class 4. In an Environmental Science class, six students are 
practicing shifting gears on road bikes that are moimted on immovable 
stands. Another group of students is developing criteria for the 
selection and purchase of bicycles. Others are demonstrating their knot- 
tying skills for the teacher. 

Reform goes beyond what happens in the classroom. It affects many 
aspects of the schools, as seen in these examples: 

Decision making. The staff at one school realized they needed to 
improve their decision-making skills. After several teachers attended a 
training course and brought information back to the staff, the school set 
up a representative council. Although the process was rough at first, 
shared decision making has taken hold at this school. 

Student leadership. A student opens the meeting of the School 
Accountability Committee-a group comprising teachers, 
administrators, support staff, parents, community members, and other 
students. As president of this committee, the student leads a discussion 
about a recent school survey and how the results impact school goals. 

Relationships. After feeling disrespect from, and considerable 
tension with, members of the local school board, a group of teachers 
sets up a work session with board^embers. They discuss protocol for 
teacher presentations at board meetings and give board members 
information about reform concepts and new teaching methods being 
used at the higji school. 

The six Colorado Re:Leaming schools differ in how they have 
conceived of and implemented reform and restructuring, just as they 
differ in size, location, socioeconomic and ethnic makeup, history, and 
tradition. What they have in common is the goal of improved learning 
for all students, and a simple set of principles that give focus to their 
efforts. To implement the nine common principles, the schools chose 
to concentrate first and foremost on the beliefs and practices of the 
teachers. 
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Section III 

The Extent of Change 



Think of your own attempts to make a change in your life, whether 
it's trying to improve your eating habits or training for a new career. 
While you are trying to change, you must carry on all your other 
activities and responsibilities as well. 

Change is daimting for even one individual to manage; needless to 
say, it's considerably more complex and challenging in the case of a 
school, where the interests, skills, needs, and priorities of himdreds of 
different individuals - students, teachers, parents, administrators - 
must be taken into accovmt. Add to this the fact that it takes time to 
shift habits and beliefs beyond a superficial level and ensure that 
changes will lead to constructive, lasting results. 

How can we look at reform in a way that makes sense? 

Let's use three distinct lenses: 

• The philosophical lens allows us to explore beliefs about reform and 
the Coalition's nine common principles. 

• The tactical lens helps us examine organizational structures, new 
teaching methods, and changes in the classroom. 

• The political lens allows us to focus on personal aspects of reform 
and the dynamics of power between various stakeholders. 

In reality, these three perspectives blend together, but separately they 
provide us with the means to imderstand more clearly what is 
happening at the six Colorado Re:Leaming schools. Since RerLeaming 
was initiated as a philosophically-based change effort, let's begin with 
the philosophical lens. 

A Philosophical View 

How have teachers changed their beliefs about teaching and 
learning? 

Different people react to the prospect of change in different ways. 
Some are enthusiastic, others are more cautious, and still others are 
downright skeptical. When change involves a shift in thinking and the 
giving up of old philosophies for something new, the process can 
become difficult and ridden with tension. 
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Nearly all teachers and administrators in the six Colorado 
RerLeaming schools had the opportunity to participate in professional 
training to learn about the Coalition philosophy and methods. 

Roughly half of the staff at each of the six schools attended classes at 
Brown University and on-site workshops, visited other Coalition 
schools and/or went to Fall Foriuns, which are national gatherings 
sponsored by the Coalition. In several of the schools, teachers who 
were active participants shared their knowledge extensively with the 
rest of the staff through formal workshops and informal conversation. 

One of the schools did not have an overall strategy for involving 
the total staff in Coalition training. This limited the spread of new 
ideas, and participation by selected teachers was perceived by some as 
favoritism. At another school, heavy teaching loads restricted the 
amount of time Coalition-trained teachers had for disseminating 
information. 

Overall, acceptance and implementation of the Coalition 
philosophy by teachers at the six schools has been uneven. Teachers 
tend to cluster into three groups: 

• Advocates. There is a core of teachers who were eager to try new 
ideas and be involved in the Coalition. These teachers have 
integrated the Coalition philosophy extensively in their classrooms 
and remain strong advocates of the approach. Approximately 15% 
to 30% of the teachers at each of the schools fall into this category.^ 

• The Ambivalent Middle. These teachers, roughly 50% to 75% of the 
total at each school, are more cautious and tend to make changes 
only after seeing some evidence of the success of a new approach. 
Some are neutral about reform and will only adopt changes that can 
be incorporated into existing class structures without a major 
investment of time or energy. Some teachers see themselves as 
simply unaffected. As one teacher said, "I think Td be doing what I 
am doing with or without the Coalition." 

• Opponents. This group includes teachers who either don't 
understand the new philosophy or don't agree with it. Some are 
hostile to any proposed reforms, while others are opposed 
specifically to the Coalition approach. Approximately 10% to 20% of 
the teachers at each of the schools fall into this category. 

On a questionnaire administered to teachers at five of the six schools, 
teachers rated their belief in and use of the nine common principles. At 
each of the schools, responses were "moderate" to "strong" in support 
of most of the principles. On average, teachers rated their belief in and 
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use of a particular principle at about the same level, but at each school 
there were two or three principles that teachers believe in more than 
they actually put into practice. Belief in and use of one of the principles 
- teacher-as-generalist - was rated "moderate" to "poor" by all of the 
schools. Although belief in common planning time was rated high, its 

actual use was rated 
"moderate" to "poor" by all of 
the schools. 

In some of the 

Re:Learning schools, teachers 
have misunderstood or 

misapplied Coalition concepts in a way that works against reform. For 
example, the student-as-worker/teacher-as-coach principle has been 
misiised by a few teachers to the point that it has generated negative 
reaction on the part of students and administrators. 

However, when teachers apply the idea of student-as- 
worker/teacher-as-coach correctly, students realize that they must work 
harder and do more thinking on their own. They may grumble about 
it, but at least they xmderstand the rationale. One student put it this 
way: "No one can pour knowledge into you. You must reach out for it 
and work for it becaiise that is your job." 

Across the schools, teachers generally lack a depth of tmderstanding 
of teacher-as-generalist. Some interpret the concept to mean that 

teachers are required to be 
content experts in all subject 
areas. A more accurate 
picture of teacher-as- 
generalist can be portrayed in 
terms of "collective 
responsibility" - that all 
teachers are concerned about 
all aspects of learning for all students at their school. Although 
opposition to this principle may be motivated in part by teacher 
misconceptions, it also challenges many teachers' strong identification 
with their discipline. 

Here are some of the things we observed in classrooms where the 
Coalition philosophy is being put into practice: 

• Teachers present lessons that include in-depth coverage of a few 
topics, real-world applications, challenging questions and tasks, and 
knowledge integrated from a number of subjects. 



"I think at times it’s difficult for some teachers 
to understand that other teachers find change 
hard to deal with and hence bad feelings begin 
to fester among the staff. -Student 





ni&reU^erise,, > more 


creative, more :dema:h:dmg 


.drid more college- 


like:" -Teacher 
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• Teachers emphasize creative and critical thinking, cooperative 
learning, and student decision making. 

• Teachers and students interact in a friendly and respectful manner. 
Teachers personalize instruction, maintain high standards, and 
encourage and support the success of all students. 

• Students are actively engaged in learning tasks, set their own goals, 
take initiative, work independently, and offer ideas and opinions 
freely. 

A TAaiCAL VIEW 



What strategies and structures have the schools developed to 
support the philosophical changes? 

The most common changes the Colorado Re:Leaming schools have 
made are in five areas: professional development, teaching and testing 
methods, curriculum, school structures, and decision making. These 
strategies and tactics have helped move reform forward in the schools, 
but they have been imdercut to some extent by three factors 
consistently identified as barriers to reform at all of the schools - 
insufficient teacher time for making changes, teaching loads that are 
too high, and low levels of parent/commimity participation. 

Professional Development 

All of the Colorado Re:Leaming schools chose to use Gates Family 
Foundation funding primarily for professional development although 

they approached it in different ways. Those 
that made an effort to involve their entire 
staff in professional development 
activities as part of their reform tend to be 
the ones that have most extensively 
implemented the Coalition principles. 



Smajj: Steps to Change 



Try it, reflert,v^d refine - this is one 

Re:Leaming school's formula for making 

quality changes. The; apjpfoach is this: 

• Identify a problerh that most people 
agree is important. 

• VVork bn one dr two^titfegs af a time 

and do hot sprea^^^ too thin. 

• TaGce small steps toward the solution 
of the probleiri. 

• Refine strate^es and learn them well 
before tackling the: next new thing. 

« Do not coerce s^f participation in a 
new approach. .. f '-; 






Here are some of the key elements of 
one school's approach that has proven to 
be effective: 

• professional development 
opporhmities for the entire staff and an 
enviroiunent that supports everyone 
in the process of change 

• a push to move everyone along 
together toward reform, while at the 
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same time respecting the need for people to change at different 
paces 

• reliance on a variety of sources for information and learning 

• the combination of outside experts and staff-based trainers as 
learning resources 

• an ongoing process to identify staff needs and appropriate learning 
opportimities to meet those needs 

• the use of peer observation and feedback to improve teaching 

• for new teachers, a clear definition of desired teaching methods and 
techniques 

When it comes to professional development, the schools find that a 
one-day workshop here and there does not do the trick. Much more 

intensive strategies, such as 
those described above, are 
required to ensure that 
teachers have the 
imderstanding, confidence, 
and support they need to 
effectively apply new ideas 
and approaches. 

Teaching and Testing Methods 

Innovative teaching and testing methods are in varying stages of 
development and use in all six of the Colorado Re:Leaming schools. 
The most frequently used non-traditional methods are: 

• hands-on activities (students learn by actively manipulating 
materials) 

• cooperative learning (students work together in groups) 

• student exhibitions (students present or demonstrate their learning 
to a group) 

Hands-on and cooperative-learning strategies are techniques that have 
been aroimd for quite some time and teachers may well have been 
familiar with these before the Coalition. However, the Coalition has 
encouraged greater attention to these methods. At one of the schools, 
assessments for almost every course include some kind of 
demonstration or exhibition. This is a more substantial departure from 
the norm. 

Also being used, although less extensively, are the following new 
approaches to teaching and assessment: 



■ "I have been: ^ opportunities to 
thoughffuliy SeMm my teachirig practices 
and improve my to meet student needs. 
This was an invaluable opportunity for me 
and eventually for my students." -Teacher 
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• integrated curriculum (teachers combine instruction in several 
subject areas) 

• portfolios (a continuously updated collection of samples of a 
student's best work) 

• Socratic seminars (a format for in-depth group discussions) 

• Foxfire methods (a focus on active group learning and student 
decision making) 

• team teaching (teachers work together to instruct a group of 
students) 

Some of these methods require a greater commitment of time or 
school-wide support to implement. For example, one school focused its 
reform effort on developing integrated classes, but fovmd teachers 
needed a great deal of extra planning time to do this successfully. At 
another school, the English department took the initiative to link 
standards and portfolios before the school as a whole was ready to 
move in this direction. As teachers try new approaches and build their 
repertoire of teaching strategies, it becomes clear that using new 
methods does not guarantee good teaching. A new method cannot 
compensate if a teacher lacks the necessary content knowledge to go 
with it. 

Here are several other strategies that some of the schools are using: 

• "designing down" or "plarming backward" (an approach to 
developing curriculum that staffs by broadly identifying what 
students should know and be able to do, then proceeds to define, in 
greater detail, desired proficiencies and objectives) 

• essential questions (a focus on compelling questions that challenge 
students to use their minds well and, in the process, gain and retain 
essential knowledge) 

• interdisciplinary courses (teachers develop a course by bringing 
together information from a variety of content areas) 

• 4 /MAT techniques (adapting curriculum to diverse student 
learning styles) 

• project-based learning/ research (students access information and 
apply skills to study a compelling question or produce a creative 
product or solution) 

Standards and Curriculum 

During the four years that the schools were involved with 
ReiLeaming, they were also developing new standards to define what 
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students should know and be able to do when they graduate from high 
school. While standards for student achievement are now required by 
state law, some of the Re:Leaming schools began to develop standards 
before the law was passed. Educators at the six schools believe that the 
move to standards and the Coalition approach are complementary 
efforts that have been closely interwoven over the past few years. 
Standards can support the changes schools want to make in teaching 
and learning, and the Coalition provides a philosophical background to 
formulate and implement the standards. 

Operating in conjunction, both standards and the Coalition leverage 
higher expectations for student achievement and call for increased 
academic rigor. In the six Re:Leaming schools, there are teachers who 

challenge and support 
students in new ways. For 
example, at one school 
teachers in the English 
department decided to 
discontinue a course 
considered "easy" by students. 
In doing this the teachers 
made a firm commitment to 
help all students pass the more difficult English course they would be 
required to take instead. 

Although some of the schools are farther along than others, at this 
point most have standards in place and are just now beginning to 
revise the curriculum and design new assessments to match. This will 
be a major challenge during the next few years. Although grant money 
has been available to support reform in teaching methods, the 
development or purchase of new curriculum materials will require a 
major investment of district funds. In some cases, it isn't clear whether 
districts will be willing or able to make such investments. 

In several districts, teachers are being paid, on a limited basis, to 
incorporate the latest content knowledge into the school curriculum. 
But tliis is an enormous task and takes a great deal of time. For 
example, one of the Colorado Re:Leaming schools - which opened as a 
new school in 1988 - has spent considerable time and effort on 
curriculum revision over the past several years. It has been a 
monumental xmdertaking to get a new core curriculum xmderway for 
two of the four grade levels and those curricula are still xmder 
development. 



X.. 

"Stdt^e^0tion around .the standards has 
red!^- :pus^ people ,to;;i)e .irtvolped^ in a^ way 
that 0e Coalition people." 

-'Bedchet 

Kr ■ 
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Personalized School Structures 

Schools face complex challenges when it comes to teaching all 
students to use their minds well. With this in mind, all six of the 
Colorado RerLeaming schools, both large and small, have tried new 
structures as a way of improving the teaching and learning 
environment. Efforts in this area have focused primarily on 
scheduling and the creation of smaller school units, such as teaching 
teams or a "school-within-a-school," with the primary motivation 
being to help teachers get to know their students well and to make the 
content of learning more meaningful. 

Block Schedule 

One of the first changes all the RerLeaming schools made was to 
move from the traditional eight-period day to full- or partial-block 
scheduling, which provides fewer, but substantially longer, class 
periods. Two of the schools had already undergone this shift before 
joining the Coalition, and the other four made schedule changes 
during their first year of RerLeaming. Among the perceived benefits of 
block scheduling: 

• The average teaching load generally decreases. 

• Teachers have more time to work one-on-one with students. 

• Teachers and students have more time to review material and 
cover it in depth. 

• Teachers tend to rely less on textbooks and lectures and more on 
activities that promote student initiative and engagement. 

Teaming and Small Schools 

The larger RerLeaming schools have also tried changing their 
internal organization and structure - in some cases, to provide a more 
defined and personalized format or setting for implementing the 
Coalition principles. For example: 

• One school is in the process of developing several smaller school 
vmits, each focused on a specific area of interest such as fine arts, 
math/science or careers /technology. The plan is to eventually have 
all students select a small school where they will take core subjects, 
meet standards, and do intensive study in a specialty area. 

• Designed around the Coalition principles, one small school has 
been in operation at a Re:Leaming school for two years. A team of 
teachers gives instruction in core subjects to ninth through twelfth 
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grade students who have chosen to be in the program. This small 
school is intended to serve as a model for expansion of the format. 

• At another school, teachers are organized into six teams, each of 
them unique and each featuring an integrated curriculum. For 
example, one team teaches social studies, English and business to a 
group of seniors. Another integrates sophomore-level English, 
drama, speech, and fine arts. 

• A fourth school has divided its faculty into core teaching teams that 
integrate basic curriculum for all ninth- and tenth-grade students. 
Core teams have low student/teacher ratios in order to help 
students adjust to the rigors of high school academics. 

Two schools are already small enough that students and teachers know 
each other fairly well. They have not chosen to create smaller schools 
within the school although occasional team teaching occurs. 

Shared Decision Making 

Shared decision making is implicit in the Coalition principles, but 
not directly stated, and the Coalition does not tell schools how to set up 
a collaborative process. 

In the early stages of reform, all of the Re:Leaming schools created 
one or more entities to manage and guide the process of change. All of 
the schools had a Re:Leaming Committee, one established a decision- 
making council, and another defined specific roles for a whole range of 
committees - scheduling, public relations, student advisory program, 
school climate, and the like. Committees were largely composed of 
teachers, with students and/or administrators sometimes involved. 

Those schools that made an effort to train the entire staff in 
consensus-building and collaboration have typically had better results 
in terms of improving the decision-making process. Even in these 
schools, however, decision making remains a troublesome and 
sometimes volatile issue. At one of the six schools, the lack of a 
workable decision-making process emerged as a major barrier to 
reform. A protracted struggle to develop a shared-governance model 
divided the staff and, ultimately, led to a reversion on the part of the 
school administration to a more top-down management style. 

Efforts to increase student participation in decision making have 
been, for the most part, limited and/or short-lived. Two of the schools 
included students on reform committees early in the process, and one 
of them has made considerable effort to keep students actively 
involved in decision making through membership on its School 
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Accountability Committee. At another school, students were not 
originally involved in the reform process, but more recently have been 

encouraged to submit 
proposals for changing 
programs and policies. 

(Impact of Organizational 
Factors on Reform 

Some of the Re:Leaming 
schools were experiencing 
problems that had to do with 
management and school 
organization while they were 
trying to reform teaching and learning. The concerns limited their 
ability to pursue their classroom-focused reform agenda. The 
organizational factors most often identified as impacting the extent of 
implementation are: leadership, planning, decision-making, 
orientation toward evaluation /reflection, level of trust on staff, and 
level of personal and professional commitment. 

Conflict or weaknesses in any of the areas listed above tend to slow 
the pace of reform or result in pockets of change rather than school- 
wide change. On the other hand, if schools are building their 
organizational capacity at the same time they are reforming teaching 
and learning, change is reinforced and becomes more systemic. 

A POLITICAL VIEW 



"Some, of, the irifrasiructure that created some \ 
unity in this building has been destroyed. Any, | 
one of thos^ kinds of things [chan^^^ ! 

I leadefsbip, ^decifib^ school 

I structur^fHdpjM^hUve'b^ 

I them ’ happening ydi one time has been 
i downright devd0a:ting:'' -Teacher 
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What is the nature of the political climate around reform? 

Within the small, close-knit communities, communication within 
the school and the district tends to be informal and, at the same time, 
effective simply because of the smaller number of people involved and 
informal leadership styles. Political differences are moderated through 
direct discussion, and there tends to be a closer linkage between what 
the community expects of schools and what schools expect of the 
community. 

In the larger schools and districts, there is a greater diversity of 
stakeholders, interests, and issues. The political environment tends to 
be intense, dynamic, and sometimes highly inhospitable to reform. 

At one of the larger schools, the first three years of Re:Leaming 
went quite smoothly. Staff, students, and school and district 
administrators supported the focus on academic excellence and the 
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overall direction of reform. But the school neglected to communicate 
with the general public about many of the changes being made. During 
the third year of Re:Leaming, the community elected a new majority 
on the school board which has a philosophy that differs sharply from 
the school's. As a result, the future of reform efforts at this school is 
uncertain. 



Leadership - A 

I^aderstUp;has such a significant 
impact bn the course of reform that some 
people in th%Re:I^arning schools 
suggest the Coalition 

principle focnrsed oh leadership. The 
experience of the six schools indicates 
that implementation of the Coalition 
principles is erihanced by a type of 
leadership that has these 
characteristics: 

• Leaders have a personal commitment 
to the direchon of reform and support 
innovation. 

• Leaders are' open to sharing power 
and support collaborative decision 
making. 



Another school was in the midst of a 
power struggle with the district over 
contractual issues at the time it joined 
Re:Leaming. Disharmony tainted reform 
right from the start. When central 
administrators made top-down decisions 
about the school's structure, some of the 
staff felt these decisions undercut the 
grassroots work that had been done. The 
political climate became even more 
charged, and the focus on improving 
teaching and learning was greatly 
diminished. 

When a school decides to make 
fundamental changes and teachers on staff 
have different educational philosophies, 
reform must be negotiated. Several of the 
schools were able to navigate through this 
stage by encouraging a full and open airing 
of issues and then focusing on areas of 
philosophical agreement. The Coalition 
principles gave some schools a way to 
frame discussions, engage in healthy 
debate, and build cohesion. 

Other schools had a tougher time. The 
reform process, in some cases, amplified 
and exaggerated pre-existing conflicts, 
particularly over school management and 
organization issues, and greatly limited the 
ability of teachers and administrators to 
pursue their reform agenda. 



• Within the. school, leaders promote 
an atmosphere of inclusiveness among 
the staff and prevent it from dividing 
into groups of insiders and outsiders. 

• Leaders are the "keepers" of the 
common vision ^d language, and 
hold' this up as a torch for all to see. 

• Leaders know the community and 
staff well and work to build a high 
level of mutual trust. 

® Leaders model the level of 
dedication to improved student 
learning expected from others. 



For one of the Re:Leaming schools, turnover in leadership was a 
major problem. The principal who had led the school through the 
early stages of reform was replaced by a principal who didn't share his 
support of the Coalition philosophy and who had a more directive 
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management style. This change had a highly disruptive effect on the 
school's reform efforts. In contrast, such problems didn't arise in the 
case of two other schools that experienced leadership changes during 
their involvement with Re:Learning. Consistent administrative 
leadership is valuable to have, but not a necessity if the new person is 
committed to the direction of reform and has effective leadership 
skills. 

The political dynamics involve not only administrators, teachers, 
school boards and the commimity at large, but also students. On the 
whole, students have not been very involved in making decisions 
about the reforms. However, the seeds of this type of change are 
evident in some of the Re:Leaming schools. For example: 

• One School Accoimtability Committee has elected a student as 
chairperson and includes equal representation of staff, students, 
parents, and commimity members. The committee is mobilizing to 
counteract efforts by some in the community to derail reform. 

• All-school, student-led seminars have brought business people into 
one school to present information to students, faculty, and 
community members. 

• In several classes, students are taught how to work in groups and 
are gradually given more and more decision-making power about 
their course of study. 

• Small schools are emerging that provide time for students to do 
intensive study in areas of their own choice. 

• As a requirement for one social studies course, students attend 
meetings of local community organizations. 

What accounts for differences in the scope and pace of change 
at the six schools? 

The experiences of the six Colorado Re:Leaming schools suggest a 
set of factors that strengthen and contribute to the success of the reform 
process in general, and the Coalition approach in particular. They are: 

• Community support and involvement. The school has strong 
connections with parents and the community. 

• Administrative support. The district and school administration 
understand and support reform. 

• Professional community. Teachers and administrators work 
together cooperatively and share responsibility for the learning of 
all students. 
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responsibility and mutual obligation 
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• Tfere emphasis on teachers' 

;; ieajn^g^ student learning. 
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':■ manner. 
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liMdamen^ about teaching 
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• Degree of change. The Coalition 
principles do not represent a radical 
shift from school norms. 

• School size. Communication is simpler 
and more direct in small schools than 
in larger schools.^ 

• Small schools/teams. Teachers with a 
similar philosophy working together in 
small schools or teams provide in- 
depth, personalized learning for 
students. 

• Professional development. Where 
professional development is multi- 
faceted and is a priority, new ideas and 
methods spread more readily and are 
implemented more effectively. 

• Leadership. Leaders who support a 
common vision, provide sustained 
commitment, and promote 
inclusiveness enhance reform. 

• Decision making. Decision making that 
actively involves a wide range of 
stakeholders is crucial to translating the 
Coalition principles into constructive, 
lasting change. 

• Connections. The linking of reform to 
state policies involving standards and 
accoimtability, and the provision of 
greater access to reform networks, are 
key elements of the reform process. 
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Section IV 

The iMPAa of Re:Learning 

The primary goal of Re:Leaming is to improve student 
achievement and promote a good learning environment for students. 
Re:Leaming is also intended to change conditions for teachers and 
modify the general school climate. As is evident from the previous 
section, change is happening in pockets rather than being fully 
implemented across the schools. The extent and nature of the unpacts 
for students, teachers, and the school are shaped by the fact that 
teachers' implementation of the Coalition principles has been uneven. 
Let's consider first the information available about impact on student 
achievement and attitudes. We will then turn our attention to the 
impact on teachers and the school as a whole. 

^ What effect has Re:Leaming had on student achievement? 

The impact on student achievement is considered in two categories: 
(1) school-wide measures of performance and participation and (2) 
classroom-specific evidence. 

School-wide Measures 

At the beginning of the initiative, the Colorado Re:Leaming schools 
decided to collect this school-wide data over four years: 

• Graduation rates 

• Grade-point averages 

• Course failure rates (by grade level) 

• ACT scores 

• District standardized test scores 

• Scores on state writing and mathematics performance assessments 

• Average daily attendance rates 

• Dropout rates 

• Discipline rates (percent of students with one or more suspensions) 

• Post secondary education and training rates 

Thus far, these measures of school-wide student impact have shown 
no consistent changes across all foiu: schools. Individual schools tended 
to have minor improvements in one or two measures with others 
remaining the same or decreasing. 
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When the schools began their documentation, they had whole 
school change as their goal. They foimd the process of change to be 
much more difficult than anticipated. Since whole school change is yet 
to be achieved, it is not surprising that the above measures do not yet 
show much evidence of improvement. The schools now have several 
years of data to serve as a baseline for documentation of their next 
phase of reform. 

However, two striking examples of change in student performance 
illustrate the potential impact of school policies that directly target 
student behavior. 

Raising Expectations. Several years ago, the staff at one of the 
schools decided to establish higher goals and expectations for student 
achievement. Teachers developed specific standards and assessments 
for every course at the school. For several quarters after the new 
standards went into effect, the class failure rate increased. The teachers 
presented a solid front and stuck to their standards; eventually, 
students realized this was a serious change and their performance 
began to improve again. The teachers are beginning to see a different 

grade distribution curve in 
their classes as well. There is a 
small cluster of kids at the 
low end, not many in the 
middle, and quite a few at the 
high end. Kids in the middle 
group are steadily working 
their way toward A's and B's 
and into the top group. This 
is a positive trend, yet teachers are at a loss as to how to motivate the 
small group of students at the low end. These students tend to be ones 
who have major difficulties in other aspects of their lives and this 
detracts from their performance at school. 

Standardized Testing Policy. In 1995, in an effort to learn more 
about student performance on standardized tests, one of the schools 
conducted a phone survey of students. Among other things, they 
learned that many students do not take standardized tests seriously. 
When asked how the school could get students to be more 
conscientious, kids said, "Make it mean something." So the school 
developed a new policy: if a student scores in the third stanine or below 
on a test, he or she is required to take a tutorial class in that subject area 
and forfeit an elective course. The new policy, which went into effect 
with the spring 1996 roimd of tests, appears to have had a dramatic 



". . . . implementation of the Coalition 
principles has been uneven., resulting in 
pockets of change rather than wide-spread 
reform ." , -Teacher 
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impact on scores. Overall, in each subject area, there was an increase of 
5% to 20% more students who scored at or above the national average. 

Classroom-Specific Evidence 

In those classrooms where the Coalition principles have been 
actively implemented, teachers report increases in student skills and 
knowledge in the following areas: 

• Critical thinking skills 
» Cooperative learning and teamwork 

» Skills that support self-directed 
learning; study habits 

• Communication and presentation 
skills 

• Skills in summarizing, dialogue, and 
debate 

• Organizational and time-management 
skills 

• Application of learning to real-world 
situations and problems 

• Ability to work on integrated projects 

• Ability to set specific learning goals 

• Skills in accessing information 

• Leadership and peer coaching skills 
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Formal measures of changes in these areas 
have not yet been established at the 
schools. Thus, data is not available on the 
extent of the changes in these areas. 

Rather, during the four years, teachers 
active in reform honed their own teaching 
practices and identified these areas of 
student learning as ones that need to be 
documented in the future. A group of 
teachers in each school is working on ways 
to measure these aspects of student learning. (For more specific 
examples of how these changes look in the classrooms, refer to the 
individual school reports on ReiLeaming.) 
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How has RetLeaming impacted student attitudes? 

Teachers at the six Re:Leaming schools see these changes in their 
students as a result of reform efforts: 

• Improved social skills; treating others with respect and dignity 

• More positive attitude toward and interest in learning 

• Greater self-esteem, confidence, and trust 

• Greater respect for individual differences 

The impact on students to date is more inconsistent and less extensive 
than what teachers and administrators would like to see. However, the 
small, incremental improvements in skills and attitudes appear to be 
positively correlated with teachers' implementation of the Coalition 
principles. This pattern indicates to them that the path is worth 
pursuing. 



^ How has RerLeaming affected teachers? 

As noted earlier, teachers tend to cluster into three groups in terms 
of the extent to which RerLeaming has impacted them. A significant 
portion of teachers (one-quarter to one-third of the staff at most of the 
schools) are looking at teaching from a new vantage point and are 
exploring new practices and approaches. They are seeking a major 
overhaul in the way the school operates, based on implementation of 
all nine of the Coalition principles. 



Typically, another half to three-quarters of the staff at each of the 
schools are finding ideas to bring into their classrooms that they 
believe will improve the quality of their teaching within the general 
confines of traditional structures. Within this group, some teachers 
adopt new techniques at a superficial level, which seems to produce 
little or no improvement in their teaching, while others are using 
them in more sophisticated ways with noticeable impact. 

A fairly small percentage 
of teachers in most of the 
schools (10-20% or less) are 
strongly resistant to the ideas. 

As a result of these 
differences, all six of the 
schools have experienced 
some level of tension among the staff. In some cases that tension has 
resulted in productive thinking and upgrades in teaching. In many 



"The Coalition has impacted my learning 
tremendously. It has revolutionized my 
understanding of teaching." -Teacher 
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cases, however, it seems that teachers don't view new teaching 
methods as a way to expand their repertoire, but instead tend to 

polarize around one approach or another 
and try to convert everyone else. 



Factors That Influence the 
Academic dhd Professional 
Climate 

According to,the survey 6f teachers 
at the six .Gdlorado Re:Leaihing schools, 
the following factors support, a healthy 
academic and professional climate: 

• administrative support and 
leadership - 

• the Coalition principles 

• new standiards and ass^sments 

• teacher trainmg, staff support for 
change, peer dialogue; and staff 
cohesion 

• community suppk>rt 

• effective communication 

• block schedules, teaming, and 
committees 

Negative factors, according to teachers, 
are: large classes; lack of time; 
uninvolved parents and unmotivated 
students; constant change and 
uncertainty; lack of leadership; limited 
staff development; and conflict over 
decision making. 



Professional Climate 

Reform has enhanced professional 
relations in the following ways, although 
to varying degrees across the schools; 

• The staff has developed a greater degree 
of professional cohesion and a 
common understanding of new 
methods, even though teachers have 
philosophical differences and favor 
different teaching approaches. 

• The culture of the school is shifting 
toward supporting risk-taking and 
innovation. 

• The staff has a sense of collegiality and 
values the sharing of ideas and 
experiences. 

• Teachers show tolerance and respect for 
diversity among the staff,- and 
acknowledge that there are a variety of 
ways to teach and assess students. 



At some schools, teachers feel the 
professional climate has diminished over 
the past few years because of staff conflict, 
political dynamics, and external factors that may or may not have been 
linked to the reform efforts. 



Attitode Toward Stodents 

Some staff members at the six schools say that RerLeaming has 
strengthened their belief that all students can learn, and learn well. As 
one administrator put it: "Everyone sees the need to develop good 

intellectual habits in students 
- even those teachers who 
are not sold on the Coalition 
philosophy." Also, in those 
schools where students have 
been actively involved in the 



"The Coalition has affected the way I think, 
the way I teach, and the way I approach kids." 
-Teacher 
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process of reform, there has been a marked improvement in the level 
of respect and trust between students and teachers. 

How has Re:Leaming impacted schools? 

It is too early to assess the full impact of Re:Leaming on the schools. 
Clearly, some of the developments mentioned above - changes in 
teaching practices, student attitudes, and the like - have affected the 
internal dynamics and environment of the schools. Still, for the most 
part, there are only small groups of teachers and students who have 
experienced the positive aspects of reform. 

Modest impact at this point is predictable. Not only are teachers still 
honing their new skills, but students are at the early stages of 

understanding their new roles and 
responsibilities. When change is not yet 
widespread in the school, students may 
not yet be convinced of the necessity of 
meeting higher expectations and 
standards. 

In many cases, the primary wide- 
spread impact of reform up to this point 
has been heightened awareness of the 
need for change. Along with this 
awareness comes fear and confusion for 
some, while for others it sparks creativity 
and productive dialogue. At several of the 
schools, the new awareness has had a 
positive effect; the staff has made an effort 
to face problems head on, engage in 
constructive dialogue, and find common 
groimd around new teaching and learning 
strategies. Other schools have not been as 
successful in this area. It remains to be 
seen whether these schools will be able to 
move beyond conflicts and problems, and 
find a way to develop a shared vision and 
new modes of operation. 

There are several factors that many 
people within schools view as major 
obstacles to reform, but which they feel 
powerless to change. The most frequently 
mentioned of these are large teaching 



:Where is the Time? 

Here^are some examples of how 
teachers at the Colorado ReiLeaming 
schools are addressing the time issue: 

At one of the smaller schools, the 
staff is: dedicated to helping all students 
achieve "high standards. To accomplish 
this, the)? put in a lot of volunteer time 
tutoringhne-on-one after school, 
mentoring, and participating in other 
student support programs. Faced with 
dramatically rising enrollment, this 
may not be a viable approach in the 
future;^^^^^^ 

At another school, the staff has been 
waging a battle with the school board 
over contractual issues, including 
planning time, class size, scheduling, 
and staff deyelopment. As one educator 
observed, "Until these issues are 
resolved, it is hard for the staff to be 
happy and to think about other things." 
With a recent change in district 
administration, the staff plans to put 
renewed energy into negotiating these 
issues. 

Administrators at another school 
are generous in giving team teachers 
extra time to coordinate instruction. The 
teachers at yet another school are 
working harder and longer to create 
successful teams. 
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loads and the lack of adequate planning time for teachers. Teachers see 
these two factors as major constraints on their ability to implement 
new methods and approaches in the classroom, provide greater 
personalization, and improve student achievement. The lack of 
parental and community involvement also is frequently mentioned. 

Student/teacher ratios and teacher time are controlled by district 
budgets and policies. Most people within schools don't feel they can do 
much to influence decisions in these areas without widespread public 
and political support. But reduced class load and increased planning 
time both involve budget adjustments, so it is difficult to gamer this 
support. 
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Seqion V 

The Re:Learning Support Struqure 

Just as it is difficult for one person in a family to change her eating 
patterns when the rest of the family maintains old habits, so too it is 
difficult for a school to change its philosophy and structures when the 
district and state do not make changes in their policies and practices. As 
discussed in the Foreword to this report, Re:Leaming was designed 
with this concept in mind. 

^ How does the state support schools involved in Re:Leaming? 

Colorado has two main elements that create a supportive 
atmosphere for participating schools - a coordinator within the 
Colorado Department of Education and a Re:Leaming cadre. 

COORDINATOR 

The Colorado Department of Education provides a full-time 
coordinator who helps link the Re:Leaming schools to the national 
Coalition network and helps schools access technical assistance and 
resources to rethink structures and the content of instruction. During 
the four years covered by this documentation effort, one of the 
coordinator's emphases was to work closely with the schools to design 
professional development opportunities for the schools focused on 
improved teaching and learning. 

This was often done through connections to the national Coalition 
office. The basic orientation to professional development, however, is 
not about bringing in outside "experts" to give advice to the schools. 
Rather, the approach is to build networks both within and outside the 
state among schools and among teachers who are pursuing the nine 
common principles. The mechanisms for doing this include multi-day 
institutes for school teams, particularly during the summer months, 
and day-long seminars during the school year. Teachers and 
administrators from other Coalition schools often share their 
experiences with the Colorado schools, not as the ultimate answer, but 
as an example of one approach that is being used elsewhere. 

The state coordinator facilitates the development of the Colorado 
Faculty. Using guidelines from the national Coalition office, the 
Re:Leaming schools identify outstanding teachers committed to the 
nine common principles. These teachers obtain additional training and 
are then available to work with teachers in their own school and other 
schools in the state that are pursuing the Coalition approach. 
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The coordinator helped make arrangements for the Re:Leaming 
schools to serve on one another's accreditation review teams and thus, 
to build in the nine common principles as criteria. The coordinator 
also set up, facilitated, and led cadre meetings. 

REiLEARNING CADRE 

The Re:Leaming cadre's goal is to support the work of the schools 
by attending to state policies and practices that may be inhibiting the 
schools' reform process. The cadre is composed of state, district, and 
school leaders. The membership is loosely defined; the cadre fimctions 
primarily as a forum for discussions aroimd reform based on the nine 
common principles. The approach is in keeping with the flexible 
nature of the initiative and its emphasis on networking rather than 
hierarchical structures. 

Over the course of the four years, both the composition and focus of 
the cadre shifted. During the initial year, the cadre attracted leaders of 
state-wide education associations, mid to upper level managers within 
the CDE, and representatives from the participating schools. 
Conversations tended to focus on understanding what Re:Leaming is 
and helping people get acquainted with one another. 

At one point in time the cadre explored links to other reform 
initiatives in the state that have a philosophy compatible with 
Re:Leaming. During this phase, cadre meetings were often attended by 
administrators and teachers from'^ther schools seeking possible 
connections. 

The group waited for the schools to identify problems in state policy 
or practice that needed to be addressed. Indeed, a major problem soon 
was identified and in response, the cadre focused its energy on 
connecting high school graduation standards to college and university 
entrance requirements. The work of the cadre contributed to having 
several of the state's post-secondary institutions agree to revise 
admissions policies to take into account standards-based measures of 
achievement in addition to grade-point averages and other traditional 
measures. 

During the latter part of the four years, the cadre's emphasis was 
(and continues to be) on how to build an ongoing means to provide 
professional development for teachers and principals once the Gates 
Family Foundation fvmding ends. As of this writing the cadre is 
looking closely at how to establish a Coalition regional center in 
Colorado that would facilitate learning among the Re:Leaming schools. 
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The attendees at these meetings tend to be largely people from the 
participating schools rather than representatives of state education 
associations. 

At key points during the four years, people active in the cadre were 
called on to testify before the Standards Coimcil and a legislative 
committee dealing with the development of state standards and 
assessments. 

Unlike some states involved in Re:Leaming, the legislature does 
not provide funds specifically to support this reform initiative in the 
schools, and legislators have not built close connections to the effort. 

^ How do the districts support schools involved in RerLeaming? 

Each district has had its own approach to supporting the schools. In 
all six cases, the districts provided some matching funds for the effort 
while receiving funds from the Gates Family Foundation. In some 
districts the superintendent has been actively involved whereas in 
other cases, other district administrators have been more active. In 
most of the districts, opporhmities have been available for middle and 
elementary school teachers to become familiar with the principles and 
consider how they might adapt them for their situation. The extent to 
which the linkages to the middle and elementary schools has been 
encouraged varies considerably within the participating districts. The 
district office has tended to be the primary link with the school board 
and often with the commimity. 
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Section VI 
Reflections 

This report has painted a picture of how six Colorado high schools 
are striving to redesign themselves to promote higher student 
achievement and create a richer, more productive teaching and 
learning environment. Within each of these schools there are 
dedicated teachers and administrators who are actively working to 
implement new ideas and approaches, inspired by the possibilities and 
promise of whole-school change and improvement. Within each 
school there are also teachers going about their business in the usual 
way, willing to commit themselves only to those changes that can be 
made without a major investment of time and energy. And, finally, 
there are a small number of teachers who remain firmly opposed to 
anything that represents a departure from the traditional methods and 
modes of teaching. 

After four years of hard work, the overall picture in the six 
Colorado RerLeaming schools is one of fairly limited evidence of 
achievement of the ultimate goal — improved student learning — and 
yet one of deep and irreversible change in the thinking and teaching of 
a core group of teachers. They are committed to continually pursuing 
the vision of a school based on the nine common principles that 
results in improved student learning. At the same time, three factors 
loom as major barriers to the schools' continued progress: lack of time, 
lack of resources to reduce teaching loads and lack of commimity 
involvement. These factors loom large for any change in the routines 
of schooling. 

Although it is up to each school and its community to reflect on its 
progress and determine its next steps, we offer here a few comments 
about the overall patterns evident across the schools. We address two 
questions: Are schools implementing the nine common principles 
properly? Can the three big barriers of lack of time, resources and 
involvement be overcome? This section ends with questions that 
schools and their communities might consider as they shape their 
future. 

Are schools implementing the nine common principles 
properly? 

The decision about what is the right way to implement the 
principles is a choice for each school and its community to make. There 
is no one right way. 
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In general, the strategy of the schools has been to focus first and 
foremost on the fundamental aspects of schooling - the daily teaching 
and learning that is shaped by teachers. The emphasis has been and 
continues to be on. helping teachers take charge of rethinking their own 

learning as well as that of students. There 
are examples throughout this report of 
implementation being done "right" in this 
regard. Teachers are learning new 
methods, applying them in their 
classrooms, and using the Coalition 
principles to help redesign the teaching 
and learning environment. Major progress 
is being made toward breathing new life 
into the daily routines of schooling for a 
core group of teachers and students. 

Within and across the schools, 
committed teachers and administrators are 
working on ways to extend and reinforce 
the power of these actions. They are 
evaluating their progress and finding new 
ways to achieve higher-quality 
implementation. Their goal is to move 
past superficial application and strive for 
more in-depth, quality use of such 
techniques. 

The ragged, and sometimes superficial, implementation seen in the 
schools is to be expected; it's "right" in the sense that it takes time to 
make changes in long-standing patterns within a school. Each school 
now has new, small-scale teaching and learning models in operation 
and the staffs should soon be able to document the impact of these 
change units in a more definitive way. 

At the same time, the patterns in these schools give the appearance 
that this way of teaching and learning works better for some teachers 
and students than for others. Does a school where the principles are 
not being fully implemented by all teachers represent a school divided 
within itself or does it represent an openness to diverse approaches? In 
a number of these schools, it appears that Re:Leaming has polarized 
the teaching staff into competing factions. Different groups criticize 
each other and promote their way of working as the "best" way. 

Meaningful change is more likely to occur when teachers expand 
their range of techniques and vmderstand when and how different 



Respecting Differences 

. In one district segm^t :of 
commimty reacted steongly.against 
reform and, as a residt/the^majority bn 
the' school board shifted tbVa back-to^ ^ 
basics^phdosophy: At the. s tinie; a 

large number of people at the^high 
sdtc^l were conuiutt^ tp purs 
refbrrh^^agenda. What stepslc^'be t^ 
to cope with a situation ih“ which 
withv differing philosophies must ; 
coexist? ' ' : 

C^e administrator suggel^ed this 
approach: Let every group ^th a ; 
substantial base of support in the 
community have the oppoitunity. to meet 
with district educators and develop 
schooling options that fit their needs. 
The fundamental idea is tp honor and 
respect differences in the community and 
provide meaningful choices. 
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philosophies of teaching are appropriate, rather than limit themselves. 
Successful teachers use multiple strategies to meet the diverse needs of 
students. A staff that has a deep understanding of different 
philosophies and knows how to support one another may be more 
likely to accomplish reform goals. It is a fragile balance between 
diversity that enriches and diversity that divides a school. 

Can the three big barriers of lack of time, resources and 
involvement be overcome? 

Schools report three major barriers that are not being penetrated by 
their implementation of the nine common principles - lack of time, 
lack of resources to reduce teacher load and lack of commiinity 
involvement. These three barriers have something in common - they 
are all highly dependent on major public support. Legislatures and 
school boards cannot allocate more resources to schools without a 
major increase in public support for the direction schools are taking. 

If we look deeper, the lack of time and resources may be groimded 
in the nature of the connection between the school and its beneficiaries 

- students and the community. 
Re:Leaming, as well as the nine common 
principles, tend to be focused primarily 
within the education system. Re:Leaming 
takes a step beyond the school, recognizing 
that the structures at the district and state 
level need to be aligned with the nine 
common principles operating in the 
schools. However, neither Re:Leaming 
nor the Coalition attend in a significant 
way to the need for a new relationship 
between the schools and their commimity. 
Although there is considerable talk of the need for community 
involvement, it is not happening in a major way at the six Colorado 
Re:Leaming schools. 

A look at three models of how systems operate may provide clues to 
this dilemma. 

The hierarchical, bureaucratic model uses top-down decision 
making and has fixed rules and regulations. It has been the 
predominant approach of most organizations in this country for many 
years. While it is the appropriate approach in the case of policies that 
need to be consistent - hiring practices and payroll management, for 
example - it traditionally has been applied across the board, covering a 
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wide range of functions within a given system. Underlying 
Re:Leaming is the intention to reduce the presence of this model in the 
education system. 

The professional model evolved as a by-product of the 
development of the service industry. The professional model relies on 
people with specialized knowledge and skills rather than hierarchical 
decision making. When this model is used in a school setting, teachers 
are the professionals with primary responsibility for defining what and 
how students learn and for providing the evidence that teaching and 
learning have been successful. 

In the community model the beneficiaries of the professional 
model become active participants in decision making. For example, 
when this model is used in the schools, commtmity members, parents, 
and students take the lead in identifying goals, working through 
choices, coming up with solutions, and creating the conditions and 
environments they believe would work best to promote learning. 

Both the bureaucratic and professional models are institutionally 
based and have a strong element of control. The community model by 
contrast, emphasizes consent. 

Generally in the Re:Leaming schools, control of decisions about 
teaching and learning are shifting from the bureaucracy to teachers (i.e., 
professionals). From the parent and student perspective, this may be of 
little consequence. Both teachers and the bureaucracy are part of the 
formal education system exercising the predominant control over what 
happens in schools. Students and parents are being served by educators, 
rather than being actively engaged in determining and leading the 
school's course. When people are being served, they are typically 
defined by their needs or weaknesses, whereas when they are actively 
engaged, their assets and strengths are spotlighted. 

People within the formal structure tend to think in terms of the 
commimity supporting the schools rather than the schools supporting 
the community. A consensual approach requires a mutual regard and 
trust between the school and community resulting in decisions that are 
based on commitment and meaning rather than control. 

Each of these three models can operate in a school simultaneously, 
as separate spheres in some areas and overlapping in others. In the 
best-case scenario, each model is used for appropriate purposes, with 
effective communication providing the necessary connections among 
all three. 
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Re:Leaming has started to move some teachers toward a more 
commimity-based approach through an increased emphasis on student 
exhibitions and cooperative learning, but often these techniques are 
implemented in a way that keeps the teacher in control. On the whole, 
parents and students are scarcely engaged in reform. It appears that 
xmless the Coalition principles are used in a new way - namely, to 
build the consent and involvement of students and parents - the level 
of change will not be sufficient to crack the three barriers most 
constraining major improvements. 

One possible approach to making this shift is to think in terms of 
”communities-within-a-community” rather than schools-within-a- 
school." The "commimities" would emphasize the assets of all their 
stakeholders and look at creative ways to reallocate time, tasks, and 
responsibilities among students, teachers, community members, 
parents, and administrators, and thereby crack the barriers that exist 
when a school is relatively impermeable to its commumty. 

What is next for the schools as they continue to improve 
student learning? 

The culmination of this documentation period is an opportune 
time for the schools and their communities to reflect on their past 
experiences and consider their strategy for the future. The individual 
Re:Leaming school reports highlight specific conditions, and this cross- 
site analysis provides a more gloljal view. 

Rich dialogue among members of the community and school in a 
setting of mutual trust, respect, and expectation is likely to be the best 
source of ideas for how to proceed. Possible questions to address during 
the dialogue include: 

1. What professional development is needed to keep improving the 
quality of the implementation of the principles? How can 
professional development activities welcome the commumty? 

2. For the most part, reform at the schools is still teacher-based. What 
would it look like if reform were student-based or community- 
based? Is this desired? 

3. What relationships are needed among the school faculty, students, 
and the commimity to have the appropriate distribution of 
influence between the school and the community in determining 
the type of teaching and learning approaches to use in the school? 
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4. Should everyone in the school be expected to implement all nine 
common principles? What variations in implementation are 
beneficial/ and which are not? 

How can other schools benefit from the experiences of these 
schools? 

Although the school and composite reports are designed primarily 
as tools for the six Colorado RerLeaming schools, they may also be 
useful to other schools and commimities embarking on change efforts 
or implementing standards-based education. The reports can serve as 
an impetus for stakeholders within a school and community to have a 
dialogue about school reform. Possible questions to discuss include: 

1. What do you find most interesting in this report and why? 

2. What implications do you see in the RerLeaming reports for your 
school-reform efforts? For efforts in your school or commimity to 
meet state standards? 

3. What balance do you currently have between an institutional-based 
and commimity-based approach to reform? What adjustments 
would you like to make and how would you accomplish these 
changes? 

4. What other reform initiatives and networks exist in the schools and 
the state with which it would be valuable to make connections? 

5. What state or district policies and practices can be leveraged to 
support reform? Which ones need to be redesigned? 

6. What changes have you made to address concerns here that might 
be of interest to the RerLeaming schools? 

AND OVERALL? 

The stmctures and processes that people in the RerLeaming schools 
are trying to change have been in place for nearly a century. How can 
people hope to bring about fundamental, lasting change in just a few 
years? Many of the changes we have examined in this report may well 
take 10 to 20 years to fully realize. In some cases, they are dependent on 
large groups of students and parents coming to imderstand what it 
means to be actively engaged in shaping the educational process, and a 
generation of teachers and administrators equipped with the 
instructional and organizational skills needed to create a richer, more 
productive teaching and learning environment. Changes will happen 
as incremental steps toward a larger goal. 
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The six schools involved in the Colorado Re:Leaming initiative 
vary greatly in terms of size, structure, student demographics and 
educational philosophy - and each has approached the challenge of 
reform in a unique and dynamic way. All of them are trying to adjust 
to changing conditions and to better meet the distinctive needs of the 
families and communities they serve. Recognizing that there is no 
easy, clear-cut path to success, each of them has made good use of the 
Coalition ideas and principles to help guide their progress. 
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Section VII 
In Conclusion 

Once the school and composite reports were in near-final form, a 
number of the principals and Re.Learning coordinators in the six 
schools met to discuss their dissemination. At that meeting, the group 
felt the composite report needed an additional chapter, not from the 
documenters, but from themselves. This chapter is based on that 
discussion. It was reviewed by the schools' current principals and 
Re:Learning coordinators, who agreed that it represents their collective 
view. 

The completion of this documentation effort marks a time for us to 
reflect on our experiences with RerLeaming. The process has surfaced 
many key issues that need to be examined in more detail if our schools 
are to foster the kind of student learning we value. 

Above all, our experience with RerLeaming has convinced us that 
changing schools in a fimdamental and lasting way is a complex, time- 
consuming task - one that demands energy and commitment far 
beyond our initial expectations. We underestimated how difficult it 
would be to implement the nine common principles, and we learned 
that it is unrealistic to expect full, school-wide change within a four- 
year period. 

Despite the difficulties, we remain committed to the original 
rationale for our involvement in RerLeaming - to create a learning 
environment where all students achieve excellence and become fully 
engaged in their education. When we began, we recognized that our 
students were not learning as much as they could and were not actively 
engaged in the school environment. 

This documentation and our own experiences show us that teachers 
who have been actively involved in RerLeaming have gained 
immeasurably. They have learned much about how to teach today's 
students and, as a result, are setting higher expectations for students 
and expanding their own repertoire of teaching strategies. A core group 
remains strongly committed to continuing their efforts to reform 
schools to better serve the needs of students. 

We are increasingly convinced that teachers need to use a range of 
instructional approaches to address all learning styles and meet the 
needs of diverse student populations. We expect to continue to 
encourage teachers to draw from multiple sources to improve their 
effectiveness. 
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We have learned how important it is to have all stakeholders 
actively involved in changing the way schools operate. Students, 
parents, and the community need to help educators rethink their 
priorities for learning. One way of doing this is through inclusionary 
ways of developing and implementing student standards. Re:Leaming 
has encouraged high standards for students and given us ways to help 
all students reach those standards. We remain committed to using 
standards to improve student learning and parent/ commimity 
involvement. 

We have also gained new insight into the importance of respecting 
the diverse needs within a community when redesigning schools. We 
are learning that we cannot expect everyone to agree on one 
philosophy and that it is important for students and parents to have 
options. 

And despite the fact that reform has resulted primarily in pockets of 
change rather than widespread change among all teachers and 
students, we are encouraged by the early indicators that there has been 
an impact on the quality and quantity of students' learning. 

When we began our documentation effort, we decided to use 
traditional methods such as dropout rates and standardized tests as 
well as newer, performance-oriented measures. We also decided to 
measure school-wide change because we expected to achieve a broader 
impact than what actually occurred. 

We now realize that we need to continue using many of the 
measures we initially decided to rely on, but to focus particularly on the 
clusters of teachers and students who are actively engaged in reform. 
When we began, we did not know which teachers would take hold of 
the new philosophy and methods or which changes would be most 
appropriate for our setting. We now have a much better sense of this. 

In combination with district and state level work on standards and 
assessments, we are committed to becoming increasingly accoimtable 
for high levels of student learning. To this end, we plan to both 
continue the use of key existing measures and to use other, more 
authentic ways to measure the new learning that is occurring. To 
demonstrate the value of new teaching and learning approaches, we 
expect to disaggregate data to look at changes in clusters of students. 
Information in this report and experiences over the past four years 
have highlighted the importance of more focused documentation. 

We are committed to strengthening accountability by using new 
types of performance assessments as well as more traditional measures 
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of student impact. We expect to use a varied approach to assessment 
which might include public exhibitions where community members 
become involved in judging the quality of student work. We support 
giving teachers the opportunity to spend more time reviewing student 
work to gain a deeper imderstanding of what students are really 
learning. 

As we conclude, we want to recognize and validate the efforts of the 
many committed teachers, students, parents, administrators and other 
supporters who have spent time and energy well beyond the call of 
duty to engage in the tough job of changing the education system. We 
intend to expand the engagement of our communities in changing our 
schools. We also intend to continue to support teachers as they learn 
from one another and critically reflect on what is working and what is 
not as they create a learning environment where all students learn to 
use their minds well. 
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provided herein are the sole responsibility of the authors and do not 
represent agreement or positions of CDE, the project participants or 
funding agents. Not for attribution or citation without permission 
from CDE. 
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EndNotes 



1 Money was granted to the Education Commission of the States which in turn made 
grants to schook. The schook/ dktricts each contributed matching funds. In 
addition to the funds to the six schook, some grant money was spent on professional 
development activities to support ReiLeaming statewide and some was given to 
other schook across the state to explore ReiLeaming. 

2 The documentation was supported by a separate grant from the Gates Family 
Foimdation to the Colorado Department of Education. 

3 The percentages given for each category are derived from a combination of 
interviews and teacher questionnaires. They are rough approximations. 

4 This is ako the case for schook-within-a-school, however, they face an additional 
challenge — communicating effectively with the rest of the school. 
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This document was published as a cooperative effort between the 
Colorado Department of Education (CDE) and the six RerLeaming schools in Colorado: 

Fort Lupton High School, Horizon High School, Pagosa Springs High School, Pueblo County High 
School, Roaring Fork High School, and Skyview High School. 
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